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FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1862. 



CONVERSAZIONI. 

The second and third Conversazioni of the 
present season will be held at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, on the 9th of July and the 8th 
of October. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1802. 

SEASON TICKETS. 

Members of the Society and others are in- 
formed that Season Tickets may be obtained at 
the Society's house, on application to Mr. S. T. 
Davenport, the financial officer. Price three 
guineas and five guineas, the latter also admitting 
to the Horticultural Gardens and fetes during 
the season. 



GUARANTEE. 

The Council beg to announce that the Guar- 
antee Deed is still lying at the Society's House 
for signature, and they will be much obliged if 
thoje gentlemen who have given in their names 
as Guarantors, as well as others interested in 
the Exhibition, will make it convenient to call 
there and attach their signatures to the Docu- 
ment. Signatures for sums amounting in the 
aggregate to £451,800, have been attached to 
the Deed. 



TWENTY-FIRST ORDINARY MEETING. 

WKDNESDAy, May 21st, 1862. 

The Twenty-first Ordinary Meeting of the 
One Hundred and Eighth Session was held on 
Wednesday, the 2 1st inst.. Lord Alfred S. 
Churchill, M.P., in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and 
duly elected members of the Society : — 

Chandler, Alfred H 11, Leadenliall-strcet. E.G. 

Clarke, Soiuers 67, Regency-square, Brighton. 

Collie, Alexander Manchester. 

•o 1 • m f IS.Claiendou-gardens.Maida- 

Hopkins, Evan .4 j,ai^ \v. 

Jowett, John 48, Conduit-street, W. 

Lambert, Frs. Uevereux Oakfield, West Croydon, S. 
Smith, Chas. ]?dward Fir Vale, Sheffield. 

South-gate, Tufnel { ^' pfe|"|'fc^;"'^'''''"'' ^'"" 

Wood, Richard Mason ... 89, West Smithfield, E.G. 

The following Institution has been received 
into Union since the last announcement : — 
Kottingham, People's Hall. 



The Paper read was — 

ON THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, ITS PRODUCTS 
AND RESOURCES. 

By Gerard Ralston, Consul-General for Liberia. 

The small Republic of Liberia, founded by the benevo- 
lence of the Auierioan Colonisation Society on the West 
Coast of Africa some 40 ycare ago, for the purpose of 
tuniisliing an asylum to the free people of colour in the 
United Slates, who, from the unfo: tunate picjuiiice against 
blacks, cannot live happily in their native land, and which 
has since become the asylum of the recaptured Africans 
taken out of the slave sliips by the American cruisers for 
suppressing the slave trade, is becoming so inteicstingand 
im|)ortant a community, that 1 beg to give a concise 
account of its present condition and its prospects, with the 
desiie of attracting the benevolent regaidaofall Christian 
people."!, but piirticularly of the British nation, towards the 
young and rising State. 

Libel ia (the land of the free), on the west coast of Africa, 
is a jilace of refuge for those poor negroes who, not com- 
fortably situated in tlieir native country, have migrated 
from Virginia, Oliio, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and other States of the Union. Thesu negroes have 
been aided by the benevolence of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, at Washington, to remove to the coast of 
Guinea, where, after unuergoing a variety of hardships 
and atllictions incident to settling in a savage region, they 
have formed themselves into a respectable commonwealth, 
numbering some & 0,000 souls, of whom about 484,000 
are aboriginal iidiabitants of the country, and about 16,000 
A merico-Lilierians. Their form of government is that of 
a Republic — having an elected President, and' two liouses 
(Senate and House of Representatives)— of the legisla- 
ture. The Vice-President and President are elected for 
two yeai-s, the House of Representatives for two years, and 
the Senate for four years. There are 13 luemb^irs of the 
Lower House and 8 of the Upper House ; each county 
sending two members to the Senate. Hereatter, as the 
population augments, each 10,000 persons will be entitled 
to an additional representative. The Vice-President must 
be 35 years of age, and have real property of the value 
of 600 dollars; and, in the case of the absence or death 
of the President, he serves as President. He is also Pi^e- 
sident of the Senate, which, in addition to being one of 
the branches of the Legislature, is a Council for the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, he being required to submit treaties 
for ratification and appointments to public office for con- 
firmation. The President must be 35 years of age, and 
have property 600 dollars. The judicial power is vested 
in a supreme court, and such subordinate courts as the 
Legislature may fiom time to time establish. 

Ijiberia is situated on that part of the coast of Guinea 
called the Grain Coast (most fertile in rice), having for 
its south-eastern boundary the San Pedro River, 78 miles 
cast of Cape Palmas, and running along the coast to the 
mouth of the Shebar river, 125 miles north-west of Mon- 
rovia ; it has about 600 miles of coast line, and extends 
back about 100 miles on an average, but with the 
facility of almost indefinite extension into the interior, the 
natives everywhere manifesting the greatest desire that 
treaties shoiald be formed with them, so that the limits of 
the Republic may be extended over all the neighbouring 
districts. The Liberian territory has been purchased by 
more than twenty treaties, and in all canes the natives 
have freely parted with their titles for a satisfactory pi ice. 
The chief solicitude has been to purchase the line of sea- 
coast, so as to connect the ditTeient settlements under one 
government, and to exclude the slave trade, which 
tbrmerly was most extensively carried on at Cape Mesurado, 
Tradetown, Little Bassa, Digby, New Sesters, Gallinas, 
and other places at present within the Republic, but now 
happily excluded — except in a recent instance at Gallinas, 
under peculiar circumstances. The country lately devas- 
tated by the infamous slave traders, is now being culti- 
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vated anil enriched by peaceful agriculture and extending 
commerce. It furnishes a homo to tlie defenceless natives 
who have fled for protection from slavery and death, 
liable to be inflicted upon them by their own ruthless 
chiefrt. The natives know tliat within Liberiau jurisdic- 
tion they are secure from llie liability of being seized and 
sold into slavery. 

The original settlers landed in Liberia and hoisted the 
American flag on the 25th April, 1822, at Cape Mesurado, 
where Monrovia, the capital, was establislied, and they 
continued under the fostering care of the American Colo- 
nization Society until the 2"4th day of August, 1847, 2o 
j'ears, when they were proclaimed a free and independent 
State, vvitli the sanction of tlie parent Society, and were 
regularly installed as the KepuMic of Liberia. England 
and France soon welcomed this small state into the family 
of nations by making treaties of amity, commerce, and 
navigation with her. These friendly examples being 
imitated by other powcre, it follows that Liberia is acknow- 
ledged, and has treaty relations with some of the most 
respectable States of the world situated in Europe and 
America. It is deeply to be regretted tliat the United 
States, tlie fatherland of the Liberians, has not yet 
acknowledged the young Republic. It is to be hoped 
that .since tlie power has passed out of the hands of the 
pro-slavery party in America, that Liberian independence 
will soon be acknowledged by the 12th nation of the 
world. The little Republic of Africa will, no doubt, soon 
be acknowledged by the mighty Republic of America. 

Though Liberia was established on the Coast of Africa 
as an asylum for tin free coloured people of the United 
States, it was not intended to confine the object merely to 
the deportation of persons previously free. On the con- 
irarj', many' slaves were emancipated expressly for emi- 
gration to Liberia, and a number of benevolent and kind 
masters (I will mention only one name, John McDonough, 
New Orleans), and particularly mistresses (I will confine 
myself to naming the three excellent women. Miss Mar- 
garet Mercer, of Virginia, Mrs. Reed, of Mississippi, and 
Miss Mattie Griffith, of Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
mitted all her slaves when she came of age, two or 
three years ago — this beautiful and noble minded 
young lady was in London last year), could be 
mentioned who not only made great sacrifices, but 
nearly pauperised themselves by giving up their pro- 
perty in slaves, and also by furnishing them the means 
of comfortably reaching the colony by a long sea passage, 
and providing for their welfare after their arrival in their 
future homes. Upwards of 0,000 persons were in this 
category, most of whom, and their descendants, have since 
become valuable and useful citizens of this little state, who 
if they had continued in the land of their birth would 
have remained depressed asan inferior caste, repulsed from 
the society of the white race, and excluded from all but 
the most menial and least lucrative employments. With 
the natural aspirations of free men, and finding all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them in their new homes so favour- 
able for the development of the industiy, talents, and enter- 
prise they pos.sessed, wo have witnessed all the success 
which was to be expected. We find them changed from 
the careless, listless beings they were in America into the 
pains-taking, industrious, and energetic citizens of Liberia. 
It would be easy to mention the names of numerous persons 
of Liberia who would do credit, by their respectable 
characters, their wealth, and their general success, to 
almost any civilised community, who owed their prosperity 
exclusively to the education oi' circumstances they found 
in Liberia, but who would, if they had remainedin their 
native land, under the prejudices and tlio depressing cir- 
cumstances surrounding them, have continued mere drones 
and nobodies. These people were early taught to govern 
themselves. The white governors sent out by the American 
Colonisation Society had the good sense to take pains to 
select the most respectable of the coloured people to aid in 
administering the atlairs of the infant colony, and the train- 
ing of Lot Carey, Elijah Johnson, John B.Russwurm, and 



J. J. Roberts, and others that could be named, was so good 
that on the death of the lamented Buchanan , in 1841 , ( the 
last of the white governors) it was re.solved tiiat all in au- 
thority hereafter should be coloured persons, and Mr. 
Roberts was made the governor, and continued so for six 
years, and on the independence of the state being pro- 
claimed, and the Republic of Liberia instituted, Mr. 
Roberts was elected I'resident, and on three subsequent oc- 
casions he was re-elected President, thus serving eight 
years as chief of the Republic, and previously six years as 
governor, making a total service of 14 years as chief ma- 
gistrate of Liberia.* 

His excellent successor, the actual President, Stephen 
Allen Benson, came from Maryland at the early age of 
6 years, and, having gone through all the varied vicissi- 
tudes, among othere, of being a prisoner when very young 
among the aborigines, then being a successful meichant, 
then being a uiemter of the Legislature as Senator, then 
Judge, then Vice-President of the Republic and, of course. 
President of the Senate, and occasionally Military Com- 
mander of the volunteer countrymen in resisting the at- 
tacks of the natives, became President of the Republic, 
and, having served 3 terms of 2 years each, was inaugu- 
rated for a 4th term last January, and, on the completion 
of 8 years of service as President, he will probably retire 
to his large coffee estate at Bas.sa, and heieafter some of 
my present audience may have the pleasure of jKirtaking 
of probably the best cottee produced in the world from 
his plantation. 

It is instructive to contrast the cheap and successful self- 
government of the Liberians with the expensive and not 
over successful government of white men in the Colonial 
establishments of the Europeans on the coast of Africa. 
White men, soon dying in the ungenial climate of Africa, 
require large salaries and frequent successors, whilst the 
blacks, living in a climate far more congenial to them 
than the temperate zone would be, are long-lived, healthy, 
and economical administrators of the simjile laws of their 
own framing, which are well adapted to promote the pros- 
perity of their countrymen. 

Liberia has oveiy advantage of climate and of fertility 
of soil, and of variety of production, to make it a rich and 
powerful nation. Every species of tropical produce thrives 
in this countiy. Rice is abundant, and is cultivated on 
the high lands as well as on the low grounds near the 
coast. Indian corn, sweet potatoes, cassada or cassava root, 
beans, peas, water melons, pine apples, oranges, lemons, 
guavas, mangoes, plantains, bananas, pawpaws, tamarinds, 
pomegranates, and a great variety of other edibles, afford 
ample supplies for the tables of the inhabitants and for the 
demands of shipping. Among other articles which already 
yield valuable exports, or are likely soon to do so, are 
coffee, sugar, cotton, ginger, pepper, indigo, ground nuts, 
arrowroot, palm-oil, ivory, camwood, and other woods for 
dyeing purposes, as well as for ship and house building, 
&c. Nearly all these productions are indigenous in this 



* No more energetic, judicious, and truly respectable and 
successful chief of a government cuuld have been fiuiid, it the 
world bad been searched over, than Mr. Itoberts has been. He 
came from Virginia, at the age of 20, and beinjj educated by 
circumstances, though nut very favourable for literary and £cien. 
title development, has proved himself all that his countrymen 
required in a chief magistrate, and, like the ^peat Iron Duke 
(as Wellington is called by the rime*) of this country, con- 
scientiously performed his duty under all the remarkable con- 
ditions of his varied life. On retirement to the ranks of the 
people, he has again been called on to fill the vastly important 
ottice o( I'resident of the Liberinn C<)lle(^e and protessor of juris- 
prudence. He has lately completed the erection of a magnifi. 
cent college edifice, .with the same energy, good sense, and 
success, which characterised his past career. Mr. Roberts proves 
how much we are the creatures of education and of circum- 
stances. He might have been a menial servant or a barber in 
Virginia, but he has become an historical character by removal 
to Liberia. Long may he live to enjoy the respect and grate- 
tul affection of his couutrymcn and the friends of his race. 
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country. The wild coffee tree may frequently be met 
with in the woods. It is the same species as that ordi- 
nai'ily reared in other parts of the world, but may be 
mucli improved by cultivation. Several of tlie inhabitants 
have applied themselves to this branch of agriculture, 
which may bo carried on with smaller means than are re- 
quired for the cultivation of sugar or cotton, though both 
of these articles, particularly sugar, have been produced 
with success. Specimens of Liberia coH'ee, which have 
been sent to the United States and to Europe, have been 
pronounced, by good judges, equal to the best received 
from Mocha or any part of the cotfee-producing countries 
of the world. The civilised population of Liberia is, 
however, so small (Americo-Liberiaiis only 16,000), that 
important exports cannot be expected until greatly in- 
creased capital, and a great addition from the free negroes 
of tlie United States, shall give a greater command of 
skilled and industrious settlers who will be fortunate in 
finding abundance of native labourers at the low rate of 
three dollars and rations per month all through the coun- 
try. Liberia is already prepared to receive 7,000 or 8,0W 
American negroes per annum, and every year will give it 
increased ability to receive comfortably additional thou- 
sands, until 25,000 or 30,000 emigrants per annum will 
not be inconvenient. The United States has four millions 
of slaves, and half a million of free negroes. Liberia could 
receive all of these in the next 25 or 30 years with great, 
advantage to botli the American and tlie African Republics. 

The charity and liberality of the Liberians have been 
taxed by the sudden and unexpected landing upon their 
shores of nearly 5,000 savages, taken from slave ships 
wit;hin a few months, but such lias been the energy of the 
Government and the well-directed effoiis of the well-dis- 
posed people of Liberia, that the sudden and unexpected 
addition to their population has been provided for most 
humanely, and with every prospect that these poor wretches, 
wrested from the hands of the infamous slave traders, will 
be reared up to respectability and useful citizenship. An 
important feature of this new immigration is that it con- 
sists principally of young people, mostly boys and girls 
under 20 years of age, who will be more readily moulded 
into civilized and useful inhabitants than if they had been 
of more advanced years. The American Government has 
lately made an anangement to allow the Liberian Govern- 
ment 100 dollars per head for all the landed re-captives 
over eight years of age, and 50 dollars per head for all under 
three years. These poor creatures are carefully looked 
after in a moral, religious, and economical point of view. 
Already some of the Congoes formerly landed from the 
detested slavers have l)ecome useful and successful citizen.', 
some being even magistrates, tnembers of the legislature, 
and missionaries. 

The climate of Liberia is warm (the latitude of Monrovia 
is only G'19 northof the equator), butequalde, and tempered 
by frequent rains and daily sea breezes. The year is divided 
into but two poi-tions, known as the rainy season and the 
dry season. The rainy time commences the middle of 
May, and the dry season commences the middle of No- 
vember. It should, however, be underetood that this 
absolute distinction ia in some measure to be qualified, as 
there are rainy days, and clear, •f>leasant days, in every 
month of the year. The diy season is the warmest, and 
January is the hottest month of the year — the average 
height of the thermometer usually being about 75°. 
The negroes lYom the United States do not find the heat 
oppressive at any season. It is a mysterious and unac- 
countable fact, that the climate which ia fatal to the 
whites, is not only innoxious, but is congenial to the 
blacks. This is a benevolent provision of Providence. 
If white men could have lived in Africa, within the tropics, 
the whole continent would doubtless have long since been 
subjected, like America, to the domination of rulers of 
European origin, which has resulted in the extirpation 
of the aborigines. Many attempts have been made by 
different nations — Portuguese, Dutch, English, French, 
Danes, and Swedes — to establish settlements of wliite 



colonies on various intertropical portions of the African 
coast, and all have failed from the same cause — the 
deadly nature of the climate. Yet, at Sierra Leone and 
Liberia coloured men, whose ancestors for 200 years had 
reside.l within the temperate zone, find the climate sa- 
lubrious, and live as long as others of the race in America. 
All immi;>rant.<i, however, have to i>ass, sliortly after their 
arrival, tlirough what is called the acclimatising fever. It 
is a bilious remittent fever, which usually passes into the 
nitermitteiit form. The first settlers suffered severely from 
thisdisease, but now that its treatment islietteriuiderstood, 
and tlie proper aocommo.lation and attendance are pro- 
vided, it has ceased to be so mui.h dreaded as formerly. 
Two or three deaths usually happen out of every 100 
emigrants who arrive, but it is observed that the fatal 
cases are almost always those of persons who were pre- 
viously in bad health, or who neglected the simple pre- 
cautions which are prescribed lor new coiners. In many 
cases, on the other hand, tlie immigrants find their 
health improved by the change of country. It is a re- 
maikable lact tliatf icigncrs may visit this coast, and land 
at 6 or 8 o'clock in the morning and remain on shore aU 
day, until G or 8 o'clock p.m., with perfect exemption from 
crast fever, if they only are careful to sleep on board of 
ship at night. It seems that African fever is contracted 
principally while asleep, or while exiiosed to the miasma 
which appears to be more noxious during night. There 
are numerous cases of Ibieiguei s being dctaiijcd on shore 
at night, and for several nights at a time, who .shut them- 
selves up in a close room, with a little fire to expel damp- 
ness, and who escape entirely all deleterious eti'ects of cli- 
mate, except a little lassitude for a day or two. 

There are no very large rivers within the present limits 
of Lilieria. Tlie two largest rivers are the Cavally, in the 
south-east, having water enough for vesels of 15 feet draft 
for 80 miles, and the St. Paul's in the north west, having 
a navigation of IG miles for vessels of 11 or 12 feet draft 
of watei-, and having a course of 300 miles through a fertile 
and beautiful country. There are numerous small streams, 
some of which are half a mile wide at a distance af 60 
miles from the ocean, but none are navigable for large 
boats more than 30 miles from their mouths.* Their 
currents are obstructed by rapids, which will make here- 
after fine seats for water-power manufactories, and most 
of the rivers are capable of being much improved for 
navigation by engineering art. The rivera St. John,. 
Junk. St. Paul, and Oavallay, are those running through 
the most fertile and well cultivated countries. The Junk 
and St. Paul countries are more famous for sugar cultiva- 
tion, whilst the people upon the St. John are more ad- 
dicted to cofl'ee culture, though sugar grows well also. 
Cotton grows spontaneously all over Liberia, and only 
requires care to make it a great staple of export. It being 
of good quality and so near to the exhaustless market of 
Liverpool (compared with India and Australia), and 
freight being low, it will proliably become a leading ar- 
ticle of cultivation, and thus in time render England less 
dependent on the Southern Slates of the Union, thus 
tending to relieve those unhappy districts from the blight- 
ing eflects of slavery — the greatest of all evils— the sum 
of all villanies. The Libeiians, encouraged by their kind 
friends in England, particularly the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation of Manchester, are paying greater attention to the 
production o( cotton, and in time large exports to Liver- 



* The other rivers are Great Cape Mount Rive, Little Cape 
Mount River, Stockton Iliver, hestcrs River (usually called 
River Cass, navigable lor 12 feet craft for 40 or 00 miles 
interior); Sanguin River, Sliebar, St. John's, Junk, GalHnas, 
Solyma. Manna ; Sinou River, ilesurado, and Boom;i. The 
ports of entry and delivery are, Ilobertsport, on Grand Cape 
Mount River, in Montserrado County ; Monrovia, Cipc Mes- 
surado, Montserrado County ; Marshall, on Junk River, Mont- 
Bsrrado County ; Buchanan, on St. John Rivxr, Bassa County ; 
Greenville, on Sinou River, Sinou County; Harper, Cape 
Palmaa, Maryland Country. 
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pool will reward the Lancashire people for their fostering 
care of this vital interest of commerce. 

For political and judicial purposes, the Republic is di- 
vided into counties, whicli are further subilivided into 
townsliips. The counties are four in number, Montserrado, 
Grand Bassa, Sinoc, and Maryland. The townships are 
commonly al)Out eight miles in extent. Each town is a 
■corporation, its affiiirs beUig managed by officers chosen by 
■the inhabitants. Courts of monthly and quarter sessions 
are held in each county. The civil business of the county 
is administered by the four superintendents appointed by 
the president, with tlie advice and consent of the senate. 
Tlie county system of government is capable of indefinite 
■e.xtension over new districts of territory that may be ac- 
quired, giving all the advantages which local self-govern- 
ment affords to tlie inhabitants, added to the conservative 
and eHective metropolitan governmental benefits of the 
central power of the entire republic. The system has 
thug far worked well, and it may be in time worthy of 
imitation by other countries, provided the experience of a 
few more generations shall prove its efficiency. 

Monrovia, the capital of Libsria, so named after Mr. 
Monroe, the fifth President of the United States, a great 
friend to the settlement of Liberia, is beautifully situated 
.on Cape Mesurado,* about 75 feet above the level of the 
Atlantic Ocean, in 6.19 North latitude, and 11 deg. West 
longitude, has a population of about 3,500 souls. Its 
.^position is most happy, having, by means of the Mesurado 
and Stockton, and the St. Paul's and the Junk rivers, the 
greatest facilities for navigable communication with the 
interior. Besides being the executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative seat of government, it is well furnished with schools, 
churches, missionary establishments, a newspaper called 
the Liberia 7/craW— dating back to 1826— a college, and 
other evidences of advancing civilisation and refinement. 
The new college just completed is a magnificent edifice, 
situated on a most commanding site, on a 20 acre field for 
pl.ay-grounds granted by the Government, and is due to 
the liberality of the peo'ple of Boston, United States, who 
iiot only furnished the funds for the construction of the 
luilding, but also have presented a library, geological 
cabinet, and otherwise endowed it. The Government has 
also granted 4,000 acres of land, of which 1,000 awes are 
in each of the four counties of the Republic. This land 
■will become valuable in the course of time. Mr. Ex-Pre- 
sident Roberts, of Liberia, is the president of the college, 
and is a Professor of Jurisprudence and International Law. 
The Rev. S. Alexander Crummell, a graduate and M.A. 
- of Queen's College, Cambiidge. England, is a Professor 
■ of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, the English lan- 
guage and its literature. The Rev. E. W. Blyden, a 
young man of great energy, talents, and usefulness, now 
the Principal of the Alexaiider High School for Boys, in 
. Monrovia, and an experienced teacher, is the Professor of 
Greek and Latin languages and their literature. 

"To show how entirely sectarian principles are disre- 
garded in Liberia, I may mention that Mr. Roberts is a 
Wesleyan Methodist; Mr. Crummell is an Episcopalian ; 
and Mr. Blydeii a Presbyterian ; and there is a pros- 
pect of their acting harmoniously together in the advanoe- 
Iment of true religion, and the civilising influences of 
science and literature which may be expected to flow^ from 
.the teaching of these excellent men. The greatest benefit 
to the rising generation is expected fiom this college, 
jparticularly as it will prevent the necessity of sending tlie 
youths to England and the United States for instruction. 
Measures are being taken for a superior education of girls, 
which has hitherto been neglected, to the injury of the 
State, for women, as mothers and sisters, exerting a great 
influence over society, particularly in attending to the 



•The other principal Capea are Cape Mount, in 7 de(t. north 
and 10.48 west ; Cape Pnlmas in 4.23 north and 7.43 west 
longitude, Greenwich Obserratorj. There are most useful and 
very elevated lighthouses on Cape Mesurado and Cape Pulmas, 
which are a great asaistance to the navigation of the coast, 



youth of both sexes, are, when they are competent, the 
greatest social improvers. I hope some liberal Englishmen 
will emulate the liberality of the Bostonians towards the 
boys' college, by supplying the means for the High School 
for girls at Monrovia,"which should be liberally endowed 
and made as effectively useful as possible. 

The inhabitants of Monrovia are gi'eat Sabbatarians. 
They go constantly to church ; and so closely do they 
respect the Sabbath, that when Prince de Joinville, the 
captain of the French frigate Belle Pouh, came into their 
port on Sunday, and ottered to salute the flag, it was 
declined, because of their unwillingness to have the Sab- 
bath desecrated. So also when Captain Eden, of one of 
Her Majesty's ships, was ordered to call at Monrovia, to 
salute the Liberian flag, he happened to arrive on Sun- 
day morning, and communicated to the President tliat 
he wished to salute the flag, provided it would be re- 
turned, when he was informed that it could not be done on 
that day, being Sunday, but it would be returned on the 
following day (Monday). Captain Eden, being pressed for 
time, saluted on Sunday, with the underatanding that the 
salute would be returned to the first British cruiser that 
should come into port. The conscientious British captain 
performed his duty, and the Monrovians performed what 
they considered to be their duty ; and I hope both will 
be justified by the opinions of their respective countrymen, 
as far as they have done what they believed to be right. 
Such of the aborigines as have for three years pre- 
viously adopted and maintained civilized habits, are en- 
titled to the elective franchise, and a considerable num- 
ber exercise this privilege. There are native magistrates 
and jurors. Two of the magistrates serving in Bassa 
county, and who act as associate justices in the monthly 
courts, are Bassa natives. 

It is the policy of the Liberian government to induce 
American immigrants to settle in the interior— some 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty miles from the coas^t — where the 
surface of the country is undulating and hilly, and more 
healthy for those freshly arrived than the coast country. 
Carysburg, White Plains, and Clay Ashland— are some of 
these interior settlements from jvhioh good results have 
already been experienced. When a new settlement is 
formed, it is customary for some five, . six, seven, 
eight, or ten families of the old residents of Monrovia, 
or other old towns, to accompany and guide the strangers, 
and indoctrinate them into the mysteries of their newly 
commencing Liberian life. This is a wise course. Each 
settler, on his arrival in the Republic, is entitled to draw 
a town lot, or plantation. If a town lot bo drawn, he is 
required to build a house, of biick, stone, or other sub- 
stantial materials, sufficient for the accommodation of all 
the family of the proprietor within two yeam, and he re- 
ceives a fee simple deed. If a plantation be drawn, two 
acres must bo cultivated within two years to got a fee 
simple deed. Every man may have a town lot, or five 
acres of farm land, together with two more for his wife, 
and one more for each child that may be with him, pro- 
vided that no family shall have more than ten acres. 
Women, not having husbands, may each have a town 
lot, or two acres of farm land, on their own account, and 
one acre on account gf each child. Unmarried men 
of the age of 21, arriving from abroad, on taking the oath 
of allegiance, shall be entitled to draw a town lot or five 
acres of farm land the same as family men. There is a 
jienalty of five dollars for cutting down palm trees, except 
by the fee simple proprietor. Each proprietor of farm 
lands must show his boundaries by erecting posts at the 
angles of the same. 

The English is the mother tongue of the Liberians, and 
thev are extending its use along the coast and into the 
interior. Nothing is more common than for the native 
chiefs and the head men and other iniportarit persons 
among the tribes within the jurisdiction of Liberia, and 
even far beyond, to place their sons at the early age 
for three, four, or five years in the family of the Americo- 
Liberians expressly to learn English and to acquire civi- 
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lised habits. Among the natives, to understand English 
is the greatest accomplishment and advantage ; and with 
some of the coast tribes, a knowledge of English is begin- 
ning to be regarded as a necessary qualification for the 
ruling men of tlie chief towns. Our language lias become 
the commercial medium of communication throughout 
not only the African Coast, but other parts of the world 
where ships and steamers carry the civilising influence of 
commerce, and in time it will liecome univcrsd. 

There is no standing army, but all males between the 
ages of 16 and 5U are compelled to serve in the militia, 
except clergymen, judges, and a few other privileged per- 
sons. Tliis force is well drilled, and has the 1,500 muslcets 
kindly presented by the present Emperor of the Frencli, 
and it has proved itself to be eminently qualified to de- 
fend the country, and to make the government respected 
among all the neighbouring tribes and nations of the Coast 
of Guinea. 

The navy consists of one vessel, a schooner of five guns, 
kindly presented by her Majesty's Government, and of an 
advice boat, the steamer Selh Grosvenor. These vessels are 
most usefully employed in suppressing slave trade, and in 
acting as " Uuarda Costa." 

The revenue of the republic for the year ending the 
30th of September, ISGl, was 149,550,11 dollars. The 
expenditure was for same time 142,831,11 dollars. 

A portion of tlie receipts and expenditure arose from the 
recaptured Afiicans landed at Liberia, and supported by 
the Government until they can bo placed out to take 
care of themselves. 

The impart and export duties are the great sources of 
income. The total product of import and export duties 
was 44,000 dollars. 

Expenses for legislature were 4,500 dollars. 

„ For Judiciary 7,900 dollars. 

„ For Salary or Civil List .....*. 6,400 dollars. 

The Liberians are under great obligations to the British 
Government and British people for their kind regards and 
useful efibrts to encourage and aid them in the great task 
of building up a negio nationality on the coast of Savage 
Guinea. The British Government* were the first to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Liberia, were the first to 
present them with a small vesselof-war to act as " Guarda 
Costa" and to aid in suppressing the slave trade, and have 
for many j-ears done all in their power to countenance and 
foster the growth of this youthful state. The British peo- 
ple also have manifested the most friendly and kindly feel- 
ings towards this young people. The late Duke of Sussex, 
Capt. Bosenburg of the Koyal Navy, and Lord Bexley 
were early kind friends to Lilieria, as well as the eminent 
Thomas Clarkson, and also Dr. Thomas Hodgkin of the 
same past age, but this laH mentioned gentleman continues 
to the present day one of the warmest of Liberia's friends. 
I must also mention, as peculiarly dear to Liberians, the 
name of Gurney. The late philanthropic and benevolent 
Samuel Gurney, and the pi'esent Samuel Gurney, and 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, are excellent examples of the 
practical and useful efforts made by members of 
the Society of Friends to extend social improvement 
over the world. Two most ])romising youths from 
Liberia are at present under the charge and at the 
sole expense of Mr. S. Gurney, who is giving tliem 
the best po&iible education to make them useful citizens 
on their return home. Never does a month go round 
that 1 do not receive useful books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and other food for the mind, from Mr. Gurney, Dr. 
Hodgkin, and other kind friends of the coloured race, to 
be sent to the libraries and reading-rooms of Liberia. 
The good people of lidinburgh, also, are manifesting great 

• Liberia has BiQce been acknowledged by France, Belpiutn, 
Prussia. Brazil, Ilamtiorg. Italy, Britnen, I'enmark. Lut)eck, 
Portugal, and eooii wi.l be by the United States. With most 
of these States treaties of amity, oommerce, and navigation, 
haTe b> en maile, and treaties are being ntgutiated with otiier 
goTemments. 



kindness by educating two most promising young tnen as 
medical missionaries, who, on their return to Liberia, will 
spread the benign influences of civilisation and Christianity 
over the aboriginal population of the republic. I must 
mention Jolin A. Callender, Esq., and the Rev. Dr. John- 
ston, of Edinburgh, as the most forward in this lalraur of 
love towaids these young Ijiberians, one of whom will, I 
hope, bo rewarded by tiking oH' the prizes awarded, in 
the Edinburgh University, lor successful scholarship and 
devotion to study. Another benefactor of the republic 
must be mentioned ; Martin Farquhar Topper, the 
popular poet, anJ autlior of Proverbial Philosuphy, 
who, many years ago, granted a large gold medal to be 
worn for one year by the most successful writer as essay- 
ist, liistorian, &e. Tlie prize is awarded liy a council of 
respectable citizens, the President, Secretary of State, 
and other public functionaries lieing ex-officio members of 
it. Great good has already been cdected by this judicioiM 
stimulus to literary and scientific efforts, whicli will be 
more and more efficacious as population, wealth, and re- 
finement increase, and intellect is developed. 

The princii^l materials for building purposes are wood, 
stone, and brick. The forests abound in suitable timber 
for houscii, as well as ships, but for the reason that wood 
houses arc infested with a destructive little insect, locally 
known as " bugabug," stone or l)rick-building materialg 
are preferred by thos^ who can afford the expense. Ex- 
cellent blue and grey granite, and hard sandstone, as well 
as clay, suitable for bricks, abound, and innumerable 
oysters, clams, and snails furnish shells, out of which 
lime for cement is manufactured. 

A great variety of excellent fish are found in all the 
Liberian rivers, of which the umllet, angel fish, and white 
boys are preferred. From tlie sea are taken the baira- 
couta, mackarcl, ea valla, and a gicat number of other fish 
for frying. 

Iron ore abounds all over Liberia, but as j-et no 
copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, or other useful minerals 
have been discovered in Liberia. Some gold and some 
indications of coal have been found, and 1 hope, when 
the four young men now in Edinburgh and London re- 
ceiving education, return home, they will discover copper, 
lead, coal, and other useful minerals, and also be able to 
construct the canal or railway between the Junk and 
Mesurado Itivers and the breakwater at Monrovia, and 
other engineering works of prime necessity and utility. 

Many persons say that Liberia is a failure — that she 
has not advanced as she ought to have done, and that 
the results are far less than were expected. But if we 
consider the small expenditure upon Libeiia— millions of 
pounds have been s()eiit upon Siena Leone, thousands 
of dollars only upon Liberia — and that only 16,000 
Anglo-Saxon negroes have left the United States and . 
settled on the coast, and that they have been far more 
numerous and prosperous, and progressive, in the forty 
years since they made their homes in this savage countiy 
than were the Englisli settlers in Virginia in sixty years 
after they landed, and have since become a mighty nation 
of 32,00O,t!tX) souls, what may we not expect from Liberia 
if the four and a half millions of American negroes living 
most unhappily in their native land should migrate in the 
next thirty years to the " Land of the Free" on the West 
Coast of Africa? There can be no doid)t that Liberia is far 
better adapted for the American negioes than Hayti, which 
has the Catholic religion, and foreign language, mannera, and 
customs — the French ; whilst the Liberians have the same 
Piotestant icligion, the same langua5e, and the same man- 
ners and customs which they left behind them in America. 
'Xhe i:egroes of the United States should desire to create 
a fluurlsliiiig Anglo Suxun- Negro nationality on the coast 
of their fatherland, which has been so well commenced 
by the pioneeis who lor 40 years have been preparing the 
way for their comfortable residence in Liberia. 

"The ^ mericari Liberians, in their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, use the IbllDwing language to describe their 
fortunate change of circumstances by migrating from the 
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United States to tliis new and improving country. Tliey 
gay : — " Liberia is already the iiappy home of thousands 
who were once doomed victims of oppression, and tlms 
far our highest liopes liave been reali-ed. Our courts of 
justice are open equally to the stranger and the citizen 
for the redress of grievances and for the punishment of 
,«rime. Our numerous and well-attended schools attest 
.our cttbrts and our desire for tlie improvement of our 
.children. Our cimrchcs for the worelu'p of our Creator, 
everywhere to be seen, bear testimony to our piety and to 
our acknowledgment of his providence. The native 
African, bowing down with us before tlie altar of the livii.g 
God, declares that from us, feeble as we are, the light of 
Christianity lias gone forth; while upon that curse of 
curses, the slave trade, a deadly bliglit has fallen as far 
as our inlluenco extends. Therefore in the name of 
^mmanity, virtue, and religion — in the name of the Great 
God, our common Creator and our common Judge, we 
appeal to the nations of Christendom, and earnestly and 
respectfully aslc of them that they will regard us with the 
sympathy and friendiy consideration to which our condi- 
tion entitle us, and will extend to us tliat comity wliich 
marks tlie friendly intercourse of civilized and indepen- 
dent communities." 

Then follows the Constitution, one section of which 

. declares, " That there shall be no slavery within this 

Eepublic, nor shall any citizen or any person resident 

therein deal in slaves, cither within or without its bounds, 

SJther directly or indirectly."* 



DISCUSSION'. 

^r. Benson (President of Liberia), responding to the 
call of the chairman, said — After so lucid a statement 
made by the author of the paper, respecting the origin, 
objects, progress, and present condition of Liberia, though 
of necessity made somewhat in general terms, he deemed 
it unnecessary to tax their time and i>atience with any 
lengthy additional remarks. He had, therefore, risen 
simply to bear testimony to the correctness of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Balaton, and to assure them that 
"many cf the facts stated had come within the compass of 
his own observation and knowledge. The object of the 
pioneers who first emigrated to Africa forty years ago, to 
found the colony of Liberia, as well as many of those who 
followed them at different periods, was not restricted to 
the amelioration of their own individual condition, de- 
franchised and almost brutaliscd as many of tliem had been 
in the land of their birth. This only formed one of the 
motives by which they were influenced. They felt it to 
be tlieir duty to co opeiato with philanthropists in the 
United States and elsewhere, in establishing a civilised 
negro government and nationality in their father- 
land, fn.st, for the purpose of ameliorating their own 
condition; secondly, of alTording an asylum, a re- 
spectable and comfortable homo, for such of the 
African race in other countries, as might be disposed to 
emigrate thereto ; and thinlly, of imparting the inestimable 
Wessings of civilization and Christianity to^the millions of 
aborigines of that benighted continent. The progress 
Liberia had hitherto made in securing those cherifshed 
objects, and her future prospects of realizing a consumma- 



» Captain Robert Stockton, of the American war ship Alli- 
^«(or, and Eli Ayres, M.D., made tlie treaty lor Cape Mesurado, 
15tU d»y of December, 1821, with Kini; Peter, Kinj George, 
King Z da. King Long Peter, their Princes, and liead men 
(the English and French had been trying fur Cape Mesurailo 
tor 100 years, aad had not been able to procure it), wl,o paid 
down 6 muskets, 1 box of beads, 2 hogsheads of toba'cco, 1 
cask of gunpowder, G bars of iron, 10 inm pots, 1 dozen knives 
and forks. 1 dozen spoons, G pieces of blue liaft (cotton cloth), 
4 bats. 3 coats, 3 pairs of shoes. 1 box of pipes, 1 keg of nails, 
3 looking glasses, 3 pieces of kerchiefs, 3* pieces of calico, 3 
canes, 4 umtirellas, 1 box of soap, 1 barrel of rum ; and to be 

{>atd hereafter. 6 bars of iron, 1 box of beads, 50 knives, 20 
ooking glasses, 10 iron pots, 12 guna. 3 barrels of gunpowder. 



tion of them, could be reasonably inferred from the state- 
ments made by Mr. Ralston. It was true that hitherto 
the efforts made by those engaged in providing this 
asylum had not been duly appreciated by the coloured 
race generally in foreign lands, especially in the United 
States ; but Liberians had not been discouraged thereby. 
The hesitation hitherto shown to emigrate to Liberia was 
regarded by its inhabitants as extremely fortunate. A 
larger influx of immigrants into Liberia, before sufficient 
experience had been acquired in conducting its govern- 
ment and institutions, and in developing the resources of 
the countrj' — considering the quality of the majority of 
those who had hitherto immigrated — would have greatly 
endangered the success of the Kepublic. Tims, pro- 
videntially no doubt, the spark of hope that had 
been kindled in Liberia had been kept alive. Li- 
beria, by the productive industry of her civilized popu- 
lation, as well as by other means, had been hitherto, but 
especially within the last six or eight years, undergoing a 
preparation for the reception annually of a large number 
of emigrants. During the last six or eight years its 
productive capacity had been satisfactorily tested on a 
small .scale, so that no Liberian now entertained a doubt 
but that the husbandman, or one prosecuting any other 
branch of industry, suited to a young but rising country, 
would be abundantly rewarded by the fruits of his labour. 
Fieemen, freewomen, free lads and lasses, would volun- 
tarily rise at the dawn of day in the rural districts of that 
country, and cheerfully repair to their fields of sugar 
cane, coffee, cocoa, rice, cassava, potatoe, &c., and labour 
for themselves in friendly competition, more steailily and 
effectually by far, than if they had a lazy overseer behind 
them, with the brutal lash compelling them to perform 
unrequited labour. Such cheering scenes of thrift, cheer- 
fulness and plenty might be seen every day in Liberia, 
and this accounted for the fact alluded to by iMr. Ualston, 
in his paper, that Liberia was able to sustain, in part 
of 1860 and 1861, without inconvenience, until provision 
was duly made for them by the United States Govern- 
ment, a population equalling one-fourth of her entire 
civilised population, suddenly landed on her shores from 
prize slave-ships, captured by American cruisers. Liberia 
was now, under God, capable of sustaining herself, even 
though she should not receive another coloured emi- 
grant from abroad. The inhabitants could biiilJ up and 
sustain the Eepublic by the natural increase of the present 
population. They had an abundance of raw material in 
Liberia and on the Continent, consisting of the aborigines, 
whom theycould polish and make suitable, each to occupy 
creditably his place in the great political superstructure 
they were endeavouring to rear. Young, poor, and weak 
as Liberia had been and was, she had succeeded, with the 
aid of foreign missionary associations, in civilizing hundreds 
of those sons and daughters of the forest, and many of 
them cotild be exhibited on that day in Liberia, as good, 
honest, intelligent Christian citizens; and among them 
were many serving as ministers of the Gospel, magistrates, 
jurors, school teachers, and constables — men and women 
who would be respected and admired in any rational 
civilized contmunity. And tens and hundicdsof thousands 
more would be civilized and Christianized in the same 
way, only more rapidly, in proportion to the exten- 
sion of the political jurisdiction of Liberia on that 
continent, and the increase in the civilized population. 
Thus, while they were desirous, and even urgent, 
that their coloured friends and kindsmen, especially in 
the United States, should emigrate to Liberia— as in their 
opinion the best home that could be found for them — let it 
not for a moment be imagined that Liberia's piogress and 
perpetuity entirely depended on such immigration. Even 
if they should refuse to immigrate there, Liberia would 
prosper; but if they took the wiser course, and joined the 
Liberian community, it would be the means, no doubt, 
of promoting the success and progress of th^it Republic 
with greater rapidity. Perhaps he should be looked upon as 
a fanatic by some when he asserted that he regarded Liberia 
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as a child of Providence. The great difficulties and dig- 
advantages under which they had had to labour from the 
first planting of the colony, had taught them the valuable 
lesson of trying to do their duty in the present, and of 
trusting in God for the future. Experience had abun- 
dantly taught them that this was an infinitely valuable 
Wesson ; and acting in harmony therewith, there was safety 
under all circumstances. Even now, events beyond 
iiuman control, in connection with the negro, were trans- 
piring, and would continue to transpire, in the Western 
iicmispliere, which were revealing, and would continue to 
reveal, the Divine purpose respecting tlie mucli-abused 
negro race, and which should be sufficient to teach all 
peoples that their deliverance and elevation were not far 
•distant. These events, in connection with other eircum- 
«tancc8, to say the least, evidently indicated that a 
l)righter day of hope for the negro was beginning to dawn 
— a hope which no human power, cupidity, sagacity, nor 
avarice, would be able finally to crush. Liberia had in- 
flicted a deathblow upon slavery co-extensively with 
her political jurisdiction. The government and people of 
Libeiia were uncompromisingly antagonistic to slavery and 
the slave traffic, and were determined to tackle with 
it at any hazard, wlienever and wherever it should attempt 
within their dominion to show itsdeformed head. They were 
determined that the foot of the dealers in human Hesh 
should not pollute an inch of Liberian soil — a soil that had 
been consecrated to personal, civil, and religious liberty. 
And he could assure those who heard him that in making 
these assertions he did no more than give expression to the 
sentiments of the people of Liberia, who were united on 
<the subject ; for. failing to secure and perpetuate the great ^ 
Wessing of liberty, lile itself would be no longer desirable ; 
to them. He desired, in conclusion, to express the as- 
surance that there was nothing of whicli lie could com^eive 
that would tend more to encourage and confirm liis fellow- 
•citizens and liimsclf on their return to Liberia, in that 
cherished pinpose, than his present visit to England, where 
they had leen so highly gratified by hearing expression 
given so generally to kindred sentiments, and where he 
had heard in all circles (and they have been many) in 
which he liad liad the pleasure of socially mixing, the 
greatest solicitude for the success of Liberia, and for the 
welfare of the coloured race to which he belonged. 
. _Mr. t'oLLEB (of Sierra Leone) said he was not acquainted 
with Liberia, but he believed the negroes of that country 
were in a more advanced state than those of Sierra Leone. 
The latter, however, had had greater advantages than 
were jiossessed by the people of Liberia. They had 
always had schools and the best of teachers, from the time 
of the colony being settled. But there was one thing 
which had proved a bane to Sierra Leone, that was, if lie 
might be excused for saying so, the presence of some of 
the Europeans w)io had been sent out there, and who had 
sQt such an example to the natives, that he could not but 
think it would liave been better if they had lemained in 
England ; and if the natives were to form their opinions 
of Englishmen in general from some of those whom they 
liad seen in the colony, it would be a very bad opinion 
indeed. However, when he came to this country, and saw 
the good feeling which prevailed towards tlie negro 
race, and the desire that was everywhere expressed 
for their elevation in the social scale, he felt very 
thankful to the people of England ui)on the whole. 
Liberia was no doubt a very promising country, and 
one wliich lie hoped to see ui a .short time raising 
its head amongst the great nations of the earth ; and 
from all they had heard of that state that evening, he 
thought they must come to the conclusion that the negro 
was as capable of education, and of being raised in the 
social scale, as any other portion of the great human 
family. He would expressa sincere hope that this country 
would do all in its power to advance the republic of 
Liberia, and would lake every means to promote the 
elevation of the negro in the social scale. 
Colonel O'Connor ^Ex-Governo^ of Gambia) expressed 



the deep interest which he felt in this subject, and his 
anxiety to attend the meeting, at which he had had the 
opportunity of seeing his excellent friend, Mr. Koberts, 
the ex-president of Liberia. Whilst bearing his willing 
testimony to the great excellence and value of the paper 
which had been read, he was, neveitheless, happy to 
have the opportunity of contradicting or modifying the 
statements it contained with regard to the alleged mor- 
tality amongst the governors of our African colonies. It 
was true that the picture had been presented to him of 
one governor going out to supply the place of one who 
had died, and another being inpetlo reaily to succeed him; 
but he was happy to say, although several governors of 
Sierra Leone and Gambia had fallen victims to the climate 
of those countries, there were, nevertheless, a great 
many still living, after having passed through their 
peiiod of office. Colonel O'Connor mentioned the 
names of several governors who were still living, 
amongst whom were Governors Kennedy and Hill. 
The same might be said with regard to the colony of 
Gambia. Two of his predecessors weie still alive, and he 
believed he might safely say that he himself was still 
alive. With reference to Liberia, everyone who had been 
on the coast of Africa must feel the most lively interest in 
it. During the time he was governor of Gambia he ruled 
quietly and easily, and the natives made rapid advances. 
There were amongst them merchants of high standing and 
ability, some of whom sought admission into hiscouncil, but 
he could not admit them, however desirous he might have 
been of doing so, because it was contrary to the rules of the 
colony. He might be allowed to express a slight difference 
of opinion from Mr. Fuller. He (Col. O'Connor) regretted 
if, during that gentleman's experience in Sierra Leone, 
that colony was under the government of such men as he 
mentioned, but he could point to Governor Hill, and to 
ethers who had endeavoured to do their best for the wcl- 
rare of the colony, and the benefit of who-se rule was still 
apparent ; and for his own part, however much his power 
miglit have fallen short of his will, he had certainly la- 
boured honestly and earnestly to govern well. 

Mr. Roberts (Ex-President of Liberia), expressed his 
gratiHcation at the deep interest which had been mani- 
fested in the little republic of Liberia. The Consul- 
Geiieral had been pleased to refer to him in a flattering 
manner, with regard to his connection with that colony. 
He had resided in Liberia thirty-three years. When he 
was in the State of Virginia, at the age of twenty years, 
he felt that if he remained in the United States he could 
never arrive at that position which white men occupied in 
that and other countries ; therefore he determined to seek 
employment where by good conduct and energy he might 
gain that respect which was due to a man everywhere. He 
arrived in Liberiain 1829, and within the present jurisdiction 
of that colony there were then annually exported no fewer 
than from 30,000 to 40,000 slaves, but through the ener- 
getic measures adopted by the republic, with the efficient 
aid of Her Majesty's officers, the slave tra !o had been 
extinguished for 600 miles along that coast. They 
had always looked to the British Government and 
people for assistance and protection, when they were 
scarcely permitted to look for it elsewhere. Li- 
beria had had many difficulties to encounter. The 
colony had been formed by a people who had had few ad- 
vantages for improvement, especially in that which was 
calculated to fit them for the political management of their 
own affairs. Under those circumstances they remained 
under the control of the American Colonisation Society up 
to the year 1847. At that time, a political question having 
arisen between Liberia and the British Government with 
regard to commerce, it was neee.ssary that the colony 
should assert its claims to political indepenlenco, which 
was done in 1847 ; and he was happy to say the British 
Government was the first to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the colony. Other European governments fol- 
lowed in that acknowledgment. Since then they had 
received from Her Majesty's government the kindest treat- 
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inent, and everything bad been done to assist them by Her 
Majesty's olHcors, both naval and military. He had great 
pleasure in refeiriug to the interest which had been shown 
in this republic by Colonel O'Connor, who was ever ready 
to assist them in their need. He was sure the meeting 
must have been gratified by the facts which were conveyed 
by the paper, and also by what had fallen from President 
Benson and Mr. Fuller, and his Excellency the late go- 
vernor of Gambia. 

Mr. G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., said one of the speakers had 
called upon the people of this country to do what they 
could to advance the interests of the republic of Liberia. 
He begged to call attention to a means which the colony 
itself had just taken to advance its own interests. It had 
been his duty a few days ago, as member of a jury, to in- 
spect the products sent from Liberia to the Great Exhi- 
bition ; and he was sure all who took an interest in that 
country would be pleased to hear that it had sent a most 
interesting and valuable collection of its products, ex- 
tremely well arranged. 

Mr. Johnson (Secretary to President Benson) added 
some remarks upon the present condition and future 
prospects of Liberia. He said, although they had a com- 
paratively small territory, they had no desire for aggran- 
dizement, except for the purpose of affording means of 
emigration to their brethren, and civilising the native 
tribes of Africa. The geographical position of the country 
rendered it peculiarly adapted for that work. They had 
sometimes been obliged to resort to the use of arms 
for the chastisement of their brethren of the coloured race, 
but there were only two instances in wliich they had done 
80 ; the first was for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and the second was to chastise them for the barbai'ous 
murder of some of the citizens of the Liberian republic. 
Having refcired to the anomalous position which the 
colony formeily held with regard to the United States, he 
joined his acknowledgment with those of Ex-President 
Roberts to the British Government as having been the 
first to recognise the independence of the Liberian repub- 
lic, and for the assistance which it had invariably extended 
to that country, to which, he said, much of its present pros- 
perity was owing. 

Captain Close, R.N., said, whilst he liad command of 
the northern division of the naval squadron on the Coast 
of Africa, amongst other instructions he was especially 
chargfid to render every assistance to the Liberian govern- 
ment whenever they required his services. This was suf- 
ficient to prove the great interest which the British Go- 
veniment took in tliat state. He paid a visit to Liberia 
whilst Mr. Benson was President, and he was fortunate 
enough to be there at the time when the aimual inspection 
of the school children took place in the presence of the 
president and government officials. The scene which he 
then witnessed was most interesting; the assembling of the 
children to the number of 8(X) or SOO, the marching with 
banners, the hymns sung, and the general proceedings of 
the day reminding him of similar annivermries which he 
had witnessed in his father's schools at Cheltenham. On 
the outside of the circle of children were assembled a 
large number of negroes, who had recently been rescued 
from a slaver by an American vessel, and landed in 
the free republic. Great difficulties had been met with 
in the suppression of the slave traffic, until the Liberian 
government had obtained possession of the territory in the 
vicinity of the Gallinas river. At that time he had pointed 
out, in his despatches to the English government, the great 
importance of that territory being added to the republic, 
and since its acquisition the slave trade had been annihi- 
lated, and the cruisers formerly employed there were avail- 
able lor the surveillance of other parts of the coast. With 
reference to what had fallen from Mr. Fuller as to the 
character of some of the former governors of the African 
Colonies, he would say, as regarded Colonel O'Connor, 
Mr. Hill, and others, they were unquestionably the right 
men in the right place, and the retirement of the latter 
gentleman from the governorship of Sierra Leone was, in 



his opinion, the greatest loss the colony could have sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Ex-President Roberts said it might be a matter of 
surprise how the small republic of Liberia could do more 
towards the suppression of the slave trade than the Britislv 
squadron. The reason, however, was this, — the squadron 
could only capture the vessels at sea when they had a 
cargo of slaves on board, and for many years the British 
vessels cruised off the coast without Iwing able to suppress 
the slave traffic, which was carried on at tho establish- 
ments in the vicinity of the Gallinas, but as soon as the 
republic obtained possession of that territory tlie slave 
dei,6ts were destroyed, and an end was put to the traffic in 
human flesh. 

Dr. Macqowan (aid, what most excited the surprise and 
admiration of a thoughtful foreigner in this country was 
the number and income of institutions which were sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions — unless tliat foreigner 
was of British ancestry, when he would see in them nothing 
to which he was unaccustomed. Now Liberia was a 
monument of this kind, and one on which Britons as well 
as Americans could look with complacency. About the 
time tliat Clarkson and Wilberforoe commenced their 
labours for emancipation in the West Indies, American 
philanthropists devised the scheme of African colonization, 
which aimed both to suppress the execrable slave trade 
and to promote the manumission of slaves. To the 
success of this enterprise the British government lent 
effective aid, as the Consul- General of Liberia had just 
informed them. It promptly recognized the claims of 
the little State to sovereignty, a claim which was disre- 
garded by the United Slates until the present session of 
Congress — when the baneful influence of slavery could 
no longer thwart the philantropy of American citizens. 
The recognition of Liberia had passed in the Senate, 
and was only one of the many noble deeds of the 
present chief magistrate of the United States. That 
same dire influence being no longer operative, the 
right of search bad been conceded, and thus a heavy 
blow struck at the infamous slave traffic, so inimical 
to manufacturing and commercial nterests. It could not 
however receive its fatal blow until France and Spain 
honestly join in the enterprise. The history of Liberia 
would throw light on the subject of colonisation and 
self-government. It had been affirmed that the Anglo- 
Saxon race was the only one fitted for successful coloni- 
sation and for the free exercise of the franchise, but that 
those qualities were not distinctive of race was demon- 
strated by the Africans in Liberia. They saw that piety 
and intelligence were all that was required for the 
formation of thrifty colonists and good citizens. This 
experiment had taught us tlmt civilised m^n — when 
not emasculated by statecraft, nor etiolated by priestcraft — 
was competent for self-government. 

Mr. Ckaft (from Georgia), responding to the invitation 
of the chairman, said, having been called ujion to address 
the meeting, he could not refrain from expressing his deep 
sympathy with the race with whom he was identified. 
He was descended from parents and grand-parents who 
were slaves in the United States ; and up to tlie age of 23 
years he had been himself held as a slave, until he was 
urged, by the sense of his moral and physical degradation, 
to make his escape from the slave states to the free states 
of America ; and finally to England, where he had resided 
and earned on business for the la«t ten years. lie was 
now about to give up his occupation to return to Africa, 
for the purpose of joining in the work of promoting civi- 
lization and Christianity amongst his benighted brethren. 
He felt deeply indebted to the noble lord in tlie chair for 
the inteiest he had taken in this subject, and ho hoped 
the society of which his lordship was president would be 
the means of doing much good for the African race in 
their own benighted land, lie hoped President Benson, 
aided by the British Government, would not shrink from 
giving a little wholesome advice to the King of Dahomey. 
Ho was not an advocate for waging war ; but he thought 
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if physical force was warranted in any case, it was in that 
of the King of Dahomey. He would express his gratitude 
to the people of this country for the deep interest they had 
taken in the welfare of the African race, and he hoped the 
time would soon arrive when the people of that land 
would enjoy tlie rights and privileges which civilisation 
and Cliristianity were calculated to confer. 

Mr. John Dillon said it was not an unusual thing, in 
discussing the products of a particular country, to exhibit 
examples of those products. Tliat liad been done in a 
remarkable manner that evening, but it was not alone that 
they had liad exhibited before tliem samples of tlie coffee 
and cotton of the country, but they had been also sliown 
the men of the country, of whom tliey could judge for 
themselves. lie had listened witli surprise to the lan- 
guage which had been addressed to them that evening 
1)y the gentlemen of the African race. They had all. no 
doubt, in their minds some lurking feeling that the negi-o 
race was incapable of the same degree of intelligence and 
excellence as the white race. The example they had had 
•that evening must have dispelled that idea entirely. They 
Tiad seen and heard men who had expressed their views 
not only with great trath and force, but witli singular 
grammatical correctness, and even elegance, and in a 
manner which showed that they themselves fully compre- 
Tiended and felt what they expressed. He could say, for 
Tiimself, he should leave that room with a more favourable 
feeling, and witli a stronger predilection towards that 
injured race than he had when he entered it, and he 
Relieved that would be the case with all present. He 
would not occupy the time of the meeting by common 
platitudes upon the rights of man and the maintenance of 
those rights, but he would say he felt hopes for the negro 
race that he had never entertained before. There was 
■one thing much in their favour, namely, that this colony 
of Liberia supplied that which had been long wanting in 
the world. It was one point to secure the emancipation 
-of tlie slave ; but it was another thing to provide him 
with a proper asylum after his emancipation, and he 
trusted that want would be found to be supplied in this 
republic. It was only on the previous day he had met a 
gentleman from Africa, who was at once a mercliant 
and a missionary. He was accompanied by three of 
his daugliters, who had been for some time in 
this country for the purposes of education. He had 
lioped to have induced them to attend the meeting 
that evening, but other engagements prevented their 
doing so ; otlienvise it would liave been a great gratifica- 
tion to have seen the meeting attended not only by 
several gentlemen of tlie African race, but also by three 
negro ladies, who would, both by their appearance and 
manners, have shown that they, like their male friends of 
that race, were worthy of being admitted to European 
society of the highest class. If so humble an individual as 
himself might be allowed to do so, he begged to express, 
on l)ehalf of the English ladies and getitlemen present, 
their s.itisfaction at the progress the Africans were capable 
of making, their gratification at hearing the statements 
that had been made that evening, and their wishes for the 
future prosperity of this little state. 

Mr. Dewey referred to the earlier efforts of the American 
Colonization Society, which liad resulted in the .settlement 
of this interesting colony of the negro race, making 
especial allusion to the " exertions of Jlr. Mills and 
Dr. Milner — the latter a distinguished minister, 
and friend of the cause of ■ Africa. At first the 
efforts of those philanthropic men seemed likely 
to produce no good results, but tliey, after much difficulty, 
had succeeded in reassembling the committee of the In- 
stitution at New York, and under their auspices the work 
of emigration had been carried on with success. He had 
seen that evening the realisation of liis liopes respecting 
that colony, and he begged to express his thanks to the 
people of this country for the way in which they had be- 
friended this unhappy race in the time of their greatest 
need. 



The Chairman said he was sure tliey would readily 
accord to Mr. Gerald Ralston their best tlianks for the 
able paper he had read that evening, as well as for liaving 
initiated a most interesting discussion upon Africa and 
Liberia. The American Colonisation Society lii 1 been in 
existence forty years. They knew that for a long time, 
like all young colonies, Liberia had to fight its way 
through difficulties, piivations, and trials. There was 
scarcely a flourisliing colony of this country which, in its 
early formation, did not have to go through similar trials; 
but in the course of time it acquired a position of consider- 
able importance. Liberia was now the point to which a 
large portion of the coloured population of America were 
looking. He had always said that the African race was 
capable of civilisation, and would ultimately be civilised, 
but, with the help of Providence, this would be effected 
by the means of its own children. It would seem that 
Africa could be won only by Africans themselves. It was 
a country unsuitable to European constitutions, and there 
were comparatively few persons who, by adopting habits 
which enabled them to withstand the effects of the climate, 
could live for any length of time in that country : but 
Africa was essentially the country for Africans, and he was 
convinced the true policy, both of this country and of 
America, was to encourage as much as possible the emi- 
gration of the coloured people in America to Africa. He 
would say, let them find half a dozen Liberias ; let the 
people carry with the ii all the civilisation they had ac- 
quired ill America, and all their practical knowledge of 
cotton, sugar, and tobacco ; let them go and till the soil of 
Africa and produce those articles which were so mu;li re- 
quired in England. We were suffering from a dearth of 
cotton in this country, which was brought about princi- 
pally by the failure in the supply of the slave-grown pro- 
duce of Amarica, owing to the sudden changes which 
had taken place in the political condition of that countiy> 
The enormous demand from this country must be met from 
some source or other. We might not to be able to do this 
in a day, but it must be done shortly, and it was to our 
interest to turn our attention to all sources from 
which a supply of cotton could be obtained, especially 
to Africa, as being a large natural cotton field. Therefore 
he said — Encourage tliis emigration, and plant industrial 
settlements wherevei it was possible, and endeavour to 
find other districts along the coast which should resemble 
Liberia in the natural growth of the soil, and in the in- 
dustrial activity of the inhabitants. He would only further 
say he had never presided over a meeting with more 
gratification than tie had done that evening, in which they 
had gained so much information upon Africa, and in 
which they had had not only specimens of tlie produce of 
the country, but also specimens of the men of Africa who 
were capable of growing it, and who had shown them, by 
the intelligence and education they had exhibited, to what 
a deg'ee of perfection, and how much higher in the social 
scale they would attain if they were atlbrded the oppor- 
tunity. In conclusion, he begged to propose that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Gerald Ralston for 
his very able paper. 

The vote of thanks being passed, 

Mr. Gerald Rai.stos expressed his acknowledgments to 
the meeting for tlie very patient attention with which they 
had listened to his paper. He could assure them that, as 
the representative of Liberia, he felt under the deepest 
obligation to them for the kindness and courtesy they 
had shown to the President, the Ex-Presi(!ent, and 
other officials connected with that colony, in their visit 
that evening. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of 
the products of Liberia as sent to the International 
Exhibition. These consisted of specimens of 
cotton cloth, well niauufactnred and dyed; of 
coffee, sugar, raw citton, palm oil, oil from the 
kernel of the palm-nut, rice, silk worm cocoons. 
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Swords inade by the natives from the iron of the 
countrj', with stone anvils and hammers, pouches, 
leatlier accontroments for horses, and a great 
variety of fibres were also on the table. 

The Secretary announced that there would be 
no meeting next Wednesday evening, but that 
the next meeting would take place on Thursday, 
the 29lli instant, ■when a Paper by Mr. William 
Hawes, " Ou the International Exhibition of 
1862," would be read. On this evening the Right 
Hon. the Earl Granville, K.G., will preside. 



THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
STEAM-ISOILER EXPLOSIONS, MANCHES I'ER. 
At the last ordinary monthly meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Association, held at the offices. 41, 
Corporation-street, Manchester, on Tueslay, April 2!)th, 
1862, Ilugli Mason, Esq., Ashton-unrler-Lyne, Vice 
President, in the chair, Mr. L. E. Fletcher, chief engineer, 
presented his Monthly Report, of which the following is 
an ahstract : — 

" Duiing the last month there have been examined 
363 engines and 563 boilers. Of the latter, 10 have been 
examined specially, 8 internally, 87 thoroughly, and 458 
externally ; in which the following defects have been 
found : — Fracture, 14 (3 dangerous) ; corrosion, 47 (5 
dangerous) ; safety-valves out of order, 18 (1 dangerous) ; 
water gauges, ditto, 8 ; pressure gauges, ditto, 8 ; blow-off 
cocks, ditto, 33; fusible plugs, ditto, 4; furnaces out of 
shape, 6 (3 dangerous) : — Total, 138 (12 dangerous) ; 
Boilera without glass-water gauges, 5 ; without pressure 
gauges, 22 ; without blow-off cocks, 15 ; without back 
pressure valves, 42. 

" I am happy to be able again to report that no explo- 
sion has occurred during the last month to any boiler under 
the inspection of tliis Association. Four explosions, how- 
ever, which liave happened in other quarter, have come 
to my knowledge, from three of which loss of life has re- 
sulted ; one being of the most disastrously fatal character, 
no less than twenty-seven persons being killed. 

" Tlie latter ot these explosions occurred at an iron 
works to a vertical boiler, heated by the flames from four 
iron furnaces. These flames first played upon the lower 
part of the outside of the boiler, and tlien passed tluough 
four openings in tlie side into an internal descending 
flue in tlie centre, and thence to the chimney. The boiler 
was cylindrical and egg-ended, and precisely similar in 
general arrangement to that first described in last month's 
report, being tectinically termed an upright furnace boiler. 
Its heiglit had been about twenty-seven feet, and its dia- 
meter ten feet, while the thickness of the plates had 
varied in the original construction from five-sixteenths to 
seven-sixteenths. Its age was about nine years, and its 
working pressure, although stated by the engine attend- 
ant to have been 35 lbs., was concluded from an examina- 
tion of the safety valves, &o., on an official inquiry at 
the instance of the coroner, to have been not less than 
50 lbs. 

" The injury done, however, in tlie present instance, 
was much greater tlian that resulting from the explosion 
of the boiler referred to in the last report. In that case, 
the crown of the internal descending flue was blown down, 
when the boiler shot upwards like a rocket, from unba- 
lanced pressure. In tlie present case, the external shell 
in the lower [mrt had rent, and an entire circumferential 
strip or belt ripped off, and scattered in several fragments. 
The main portion of the boiler, including the internal 
flue, had flown to a considerable height, being carried, as 
in the previous case, in the direction of the wind, falling 
completely beyond the boundary of the works, clearing 
the Great Western Railway, as well as a tramway, in 
its flight, and bedding itself so deeply in the ground as 



to exclude access through the rent at the bottom ; the 
shell, as well as the internal flue, being consider.ably dis- 
torted by the shock on coining to the ground. The frag- 
ments rent from the lower part of the shell had been 
blown laterally, sweeping down several of the columiis of 
the building on wliich the roof depended for support, so 
that the whole became one general luin. The brick-work 
flue surrounding the boiler, and whicli stood about fifteen 
feet above tlie ground, was scattered in every direction, 
just as the particles of a bonib-sliell, and had riddled the 
roofs and windows of all the suiTounding buildings. The 
percussive force of the steam had also destroyed the ad- 
jacent iron furnaces, and unseated, as well as denuded of 
its surrounding brick flue, a twin- vertical boiler, wliich 
had previously worked in conjunction witli tlie one in 
question, being connected to it by a common steam pipe. 
I note these facts, since, although unimportant in them- 
selves, they show the destructive nature of the percussive 
action of steam, which should be taken into account in 
addition to the force of disruption and effect of unbalanced 
pressure, when attempting to unravel the complicated 
effects of explosions. 

" There are grave objections to the construction of 
this boiler, as well as to the mode in which it was set. 
The intense flames from the furnace by which it was 
heated, impinged most severely upon the lower part of 
the external shell, the diameter of which, being not less 
than ten feet, was of unusual size, while, in addition, the 
water was sedimentary. The combination of a high ten- 
sile strain upon the plate, which a largo diameter — such 
as that in the present instance — involves, with an intense 
flame locally applied, added to an accumulation of 
deposit, is always dangerous on account of liability to. 
injui-y from overheating of the plates, and more especially 
of the seams of rivets ; and it will be remembered that 
several explosions from this cause have lately been called 
attention to in these reports. Added to this, from the fact 
of the flame operating upon the bottom of a water-space, 
the circulation of the water was necessarily incomplete ; and 
thus the risk was increased by the rapid generation of the 
steam driving the water away from the plates. Many in- 
stances have occuired of plates being seriously overheated 
from this cause, even when the boiler contained a plenti- 
ful supply of water. 

" It may be added that the boiler had been found so 
leaky a few weeks before the explosion, that a dose of 
bran had been resorted to, in order to stop it. Bran, while 
it stops the leaks, thickens the water, and prevents the 
globules of steam escaping freely, and thus would bo most 
dangerous in a boiler already predisposed, as tliis one was 
by its construction and local impingement of the flame, to- 
have the water driven away from the plates. 

" Examination of the fragments, as well as of the 
seams of rivets in the twin boiler, confirmed the opinion 
that the plates had been weakened by overheating, and I 
consider the dangerous construotiou and setting of the 
boiler quite sufficient to account for the explosion. An 
accidental circumstance, such as a temporary increase of 
pressure, may have been the actual exciting cause in ulti- 
mately inducing explosion, but the conditions under 
which this boiler was working were such as, I am per- 
suaded, no boiler can safely endure for any length of time, 
and since these conditions are not by any means confined 
to boilers of similar construction, their consideration will 
be worth the attention of our members generally. 

" After the two most serious explosions that have lately 
occurred, within a few weeks of one another, in the iron 
districts, to boilers of this description, and each attended 
with such fatal consequences, it will certainly be most re- 
prehensible if another day is allowed to jiass without 
having all similar boilers carefully examined, and their 
safety asceitained. 

" Another life has been lost during the pst month 
through the rupture of a Cornish boiler, which did not, 
however, result in explosion. The flat-end plate had been 
allowed to groove at the furnace crown without repair. 
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until it at last penetrated the entire thickness of tlie 
plate, wlien a rapture occurred, from which scalding, tcr- 
luintng fatally, ensued. The boiler, however, is reported 
not to liave moved from its seat, which 1 have found to be 
he case under similar circum.'tances. 

" The great difference between the result of a rent in a 
flat plate as above, and when occurring in a cylindrical 
shell, as in the previous instance, will be at once seen. 
I have always found that those explosions whicli have re- 
sulted in the most seiious consequences have been caused 
by rupture of the cylindrical portion of the shell, and 
hence its condition i.sa matter of the greatest importance ; 
and it ai)pears to me, therefore, desiralile that it elioulcl 
be exempted from the injudicious action of the fire to 
which boilers externally fired are exposed." 



GALVANIZED IRON FOR ARilOUR-PLATED 
SHIPS. 

The following is an abstract of a paper read by Dr. 
Grace Calvert, X'.R.S., before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester : — 

The author stated that no doubt many gentlemen pre- 
sent were acquainted witli tlic fact that lie liad been for 
sometime past engaged in ascertaining tlie chemical com- 
position of various woods employed and susceptible of 
being employed in the navy. On a recent visit to one of 
the doclcyards he found that while the armour-plates were 
fixed aguinst a layer of teak, tlie ribs of tlie ship were of 
•oak, and that the iron bolts which were to fasten the 
plates were to pass through the oak ribs. It occurred to him 
that the inconvenience which would prol)ably result from 
the action of the oak upon the iron might be obviated by 
substituting galvanised iron bolts for those now in use, 
and he therefore instituted a series of experiments, the re- 
sults of which he had great pleasure in laying before the 
meeting. 

The first series of experiments consisted in driving 
through large pieces of oak, bolts and screws of unpre- 
pared iron, and of galvanized iron prejared by his friends, 
Messrs. Richard Johnson and Brother, of Dale-street, 
Manchester, which were then immersed in soft and sea 
water for the last three months. The results clearly 
showed, firstly, that the friction did not remove the zinc 
from the galvanized iron ; secondly, that the oak and 
galvanized bolts were unchanged ; «-hilst the unprepared 
iron bolts were much rusted, and the pieces of oak had 
become quite black by the formation of tannate and 
gallate of peroxide of iron. During the experiments the 
watera were changed every week, those containing the 
galvanized iron appearing unaltered, whilst in the case of 
the unprepared iron, they had a dark blue-black appearance, 
owing to the formation of gallate and tannate of iron. 

In order to ascertain the comparative action of soft and 
salt water upon iron and galvanized iron when in contact 
with oak under identical circumstances, he made the fol- 
lowing series of experiments. 

Plates of galvanized iron, having 18 inches of surface, 
lost during tlie three months the following weights: — 

SOFT WATER. SKA "WATER. 

Plate No. 1 0-10 grains 

„ No. 2 0-11 „ 

„ No. 3 0-095 grains. 

„ No. 4 0-090 „ 

Similar plates of iron lost during the same time : — 

SOFT WATER. SEA WATER. 

Plate No. 1 1-23 grains. 

„ No. 2 1-52 „ 

„ No. 3 2-40 grains. 

„ No. 4 2-38 „ 

There can therefore be no doubt that galvanized iron 
oCfers great advantages, the action of water on it being 
leas than a tenth of the same aotion on unprepared iron . 



and further, as iron when galvanized is in the mast fa- 
vourable electrical condition to resist the action of oxygen, 
being in an electro-negative condition, it follows that in 
all probability the use of galvanised iron would be very 
advantageous in armour-plated pnd other iron ships. The 
author ho|ied that Government and other Urge ship- 
builders would avail themselves of this suggestion, and 
make experiments on a large scale to verify the results he 
had obtained. 
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MACHINE FOR CUTTING OVALS. 

Sib — By the description of an invention for this pur- 
pose, inserted in your Journal, jMge 399, it would appear 
that Mr. Robert McAllister, of Dublin, is not exactly 
aware of the great dilferenoe between the oval, or egg- 
shape, and the tiue elliptical curves bslonging to the 
conic sections. 

Mr. McAllister's macliine, which may be found in most 
old works, especially with a figure in the " Cyclopaedia" 
edited by the late Dr. Rees, will only describe the oval, 
or egg-shape, that is to say, a curve with dissimilar ends; 
and cannot by any contrivance be made to produce the 
ellipse as formed by the section of a cone by an oblique 
plane, which is perfectly symmetrical at both ends. 

By means of various additions and contrivances the 
oval machine may be made to perlbnn innumerable curves 
by continual motion, of very great variety, but all com- 
pounded of the original egg-form, wliich is displayed 
more or less in all, and some time since 1 had the pleasm-e 
of showing you a large variety of iiatterns drawn by 
means of such a machine. One, not the least striking, is 
the outline of the horseshoe, formed by reversing the 
small end of the oval and placing it within the larger ; 
an operation which the machine performs spontaneously, 
by merely causing an entire revolution of the pencil or 
tracer. 

Mr. Me.Mlister's arrangement, however, is very con- 
venient, as he has placed the guides for the sliding centre 
on the outside edges of the di awing board instead of upon 
it. I remain, &c.. 

HENRY W. REVELEY. 



Sin — The machine for cutting ovals or " concentric 
ellipses," described in the Society's Journal of the 2nd 
May, is not adapted for the purpose intended, inasmuch 
as it will not cut ellipses, but simply egg-shaped ovals. 
The error, though slight, is veiy appreciable to the eye, 
and can be proved analytically and geometrically. I 
will not trouble you with the former proof, but give the 
latter as concisely as possible. 

First, let me point out an error in the diagram given. 
As the centie point of DD is represented as the centre of 
the major axis of the ellipse, let this point be O ; then 
OA the distance of cent: cs = BI> ; but this is impossible 
if AB is parallel to OD, and both are at right angles to 
OA. The line OD then should therefore make an angle 
with OA less than a right angle. 

Now, as tlie ordinate of the ellipse bears to a similarly 

situated ordinate of the circle (whose diameter equals 

^, . . , i 1 i- • minor axis 

the maior axis), a constant ratio, viz., . , so vice 

major axis 

versa it is necessary for this constant ratio to hold that 

the ordinates should be similarly situated. Therefore, 

if the ellipse is to be traced Oy a continuous motion, that 

motion must be the same for both curves mcasuied in the 

direction perpendicular to the ordinates, that is, parallel to 

the major axis in this case. 

But the motion of every part of the rod or right line, 

COB is varying slightly, since tlie angle BCA is con- 
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Btantly altering in magnitude as B traces the circle ; and 
B and D are in this line. 

And this can be rendered very apparent by drawing a 
segment of a circle through B with a centre C cutting the 
line CA ; it will be seen that C moves in the direction of 
the line CA more or less in comparison with B, according 
as B is nearer or further off from C than the perpendicular 
througli the centre. 

I believe it will be at once seen that tlie mat-hine fails 
here. If any one has further doubts, it is very easy to 
make a curve on the proposed method, and then fold it 
across the so called minor axis, when the error will be at 
once perceived. 

I have no doubt most of your readers will have noticed 
at once the falbvy, but as some may not have done so, I 
trouble you with these few remarks. 
1 am, &c., 

W. WEST. 

6, St. Paul's- villas, Oamdcn-Bquare, lih May, 1862. 



Sib, — Mr. McAllister is in error in supposing that his 
machine is capable of describing an ellipse. What it does 
effect is an oval cun-e. of the eighth degree, which differs 
from the ellipse in this important respect (taking Mr. 
McAllister's own figure), that it cannot be divided into two 
similar halves by Dl), or by any line parallel to it. In 
fact, it appears clearly, both from the geometrical con- 
struction and from the algel)raic equation of the curve, that 
neither DD nor tlie maximum ordinate divide the major 
axis equally. The true maximum is not DD, as drawn in 
the figure, but corresponds to a position of the line AB, 
intermeiliate between B and the point at which BC 
touches the circle. 

I have no reason to doubt Mr. McAllister's statement 
that, as a draughtsman, he finds the instrument of great 
value. But it does not make true ellipses. 

There is no practical difficulty in describing perfect 
ellipses by continued motion. Approximate methods are 
more numeroua than useful. I am, &c , 

C. W. M. 



Sib, — In j'our number for May, I see a description of a 
machine for cutting ovals : as we have had machines for 
this description of work in use for some time at our estab- 
lishment, will you kindly allow me to describe the kind 
of work our machines can do. 

The first attempt was some years ago, when being 
asked by a large firm in the Birmingham trade to make 
them a machine for turning ovals and fancy work (in 
wood and iron), we supplied a tool for the purpose, which 
is still in use. Since then, the machine has been greatly 
improved, so that we can now turn a square shaft and the 
coupling to fit it. The same machine will produce ovals 
of any size, and curves of all descriptions (no templates 
being required). As a proof of its efficiency we can show 
spur wheels (working admirably), all the teeth of which 
have been most accurately and beautifully cut whilst 
revolving. We have also a small machine on the same 
principle, which we use for turning hauimer-shafts. giving 
them the peculiar curve required to suit the hand, no 
template being used. 

These machines work wood or iron, chiefly the latter. 
I am, &c., 

ROBERT BEACOCK. 

Bound Foundry, Leeds, May 6th, 1862. 



THE PATENT LAW. 
SiB, — Mr. Eeveley's letter, which appeared in the 
Society's Journal of the 9th instant, in which he gives a 
statement of the reasons why he supposes the (as it seems 
to me) unlimited robbery of invenioia should be legalised 
by the abolition of the Patent Laws, should not, I think, 
be allowed to pass current through the agency of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, without, at least, a word in reply, jmd, there- 



fore, perhaps you will permit me to say a word on the 
subject. 

Mr. Reveley seems to take it for granted that the pro- 
fessed and only argtmient in favour of the Patent Laws is, 
that they cause many men to invent. Now, although I 
believe these laws to be a great incentive to mental effort 
in forwarding industrial improvement, yet I believe that 
this is not the stronghold of their soundness as good 
public policy, for it may be that talented and ingenious 
men would produce, and even in a certain way publish, 
new inventions if these laws ceased to exist, but such pub- 
lication would, I am well assured, amount only to 
suggestion or mere laboratory experiment in nine cases 
out of ten, and then the practical result would be, that 
the industrial arts would not be advanced a single step 
thereby ; indeed, his own case of anticipating tiie Arm- 
strong gun is an illustration of this ; he not having, by 
his unconditional communication oi" his intention to the 
Government, obtained any profit or interest in tlie success 
of his suggestion or invention, had no inducement to practi- 
cally develope his invention, and certaiidy none to impel 
him to go on and encounter the badgering which anyone 
must per force encounter who seeks to obtain the adoption 
of novelties by Governmental Boards, and, moreover, he 
acquired no status such as would enable him to interest 
capitalists or othera in lending their aid in the matter ; 
hence he let his invention rest where he first placed it, and 
the Government forgot its existence till Sir W. Armstrong 
found out the same thing, and made it available for the 
benefit of himself and of the nation. As to the sugges- 
tion that capitalists associated with inventors play 
t:iem false, I think, from what I have seen of these 
matters, that where this does occur (and although I do 
not tliiidt it occurs so often as many people suppose, yet 
I admit it happens too frequently), the capitalist has 
much to offer in extenuation of his conduct, and mostly 
the difficulties arising have been caused by matters not 
within the scope of the Patent Laws. 

As to the Patent Laws being a product of the seml- 
Ijarbarous age of Queen Elizabeth, I miglit say that if 
this is to be an argument against them it will be one 
quite as powerful against Magna Charta, the rights of 
the possessors of lanlcd property, Trial by Jury, and 
many other things which date from times still further back 
and yet more barbarous. I am, &c., 

F. W. CAMPIN. 

London, May It, 1862. 

RECREATION AT MECHANICS' INSTITUTES* 

SiB,— It was remarked by a writer in Blachoood'» Maga- 
zine, on " The Stage of Weimar," that the managei-s 
of our Mechanics' Institutes had too much neglected 
the important question of providing healthy and rational 
recreation for our working population. The suiyect was 
brought before the annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Union, held at Batley last month, and though nmch dif- 
ference of opinion was expressed, the difl'erence arose 
chiefly from the varied experience of the delegates, the 
importance of the question in its practical application de- 
pending very materially upon the nature of the employ- 
ment, the habits, and associations of the people. In towns 
like Huddcrstield, Bradfor<l, Halifax, and similar places, 
where the labour is comparatively light, the occupation of 
the day may be, and is to a great extent, followed by the 
mental cultivation pionioted by the evening classes of 
the Institute. But in other places, where the employ- 
ment of the people is chiefly in iron and steel woiks, glass 
works, potteries, colleries, and similar kinds of exhaustive 
labour, there is a natural and almost irresistible inclination 
to I'esortto a more direct and appreciable relaxation, how- 
ever injurious may be the ultimate results. It is in such 
cases that the managers of Mechanics' Institutes may do 
much good by a judicious system of recreation, even 
though it may not be of a very intellectual character, which 
may prove as really attractive as the public-house, and 
at the same time less expensive. The improvement 
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effected may not be all that the friends of popular edu- 
cation may desire, but it will be a coneideraMe advance 
upon the aniupenients too often resoiled to, and if carried 
on with judgment and pereevcrance, may induce veiy 
many to see tlie advantages of self-improvement, and 
the benefits to be derived from the educational depart- 
ments of the Institute. 

In too many Institutes the attention of the Managing 
Committee lias been confined to the stereotyped features 
of classes, library, reading-room, and lectures, as thougli 
by no other means the working people could be reached 
for their good. Many, however, have acquired too little 
of the radiments of learning at the day-school to enable 
them to appieciate any of the advantages ottered ; they 
cannot read with sufficient ease for reading to be a plea- 
sure ; in vain are they ottered the certificates of the Society 
of Arts, for they are hopeless of attainment, and the 
natural consequence is, that as all which the Institute can 
do for them is out of their line, they resort to tlie public- 
house, where ttiey can get warmth, light, and social con- 
verse. The Institute might att'ord all this at less cost to 
the puree and health, and nmsic might be made a power- 
fulattraction, judiciously varied with occasional readings. 

In several places the attractive element has been tried 
with a very fair amount of success. At Worcester, the 
Working Men's Institute hasaclassconcert every Saturday 
night, and a dance on Mondays for the wives and families 
of the meuibeiu. At Derby, a cheap Saturday night concert 
has been very largely attended. At Leeds, a Working 
Men's Institute numbers about 800 members, attracted 
by a popular lecture once a week, and on other evenings by 
chess, draughts, and conversation. At Sliefiield, a Satur- 
day night concert, in whicli the amusement has been 
chiefly vocal nuisic, accompanied by a pianoforte, has 
been numerously attended ; and at some smaller places 
the practice of reading aloud to the members has been 
very attractive. In all these cases some good h«3 been 
done, by weaning our working population from debasing 
pursuits, and though tlie amount of mental cultivation may 
have been comparatively small, it has been a step in the 
right direction, giving promise of better things for the 
future. If the people liave not been much instructed, 
they have in some measure been brought within the in- 
fluence of the Institute, and an opportunity thereby 
afforded for appealing to their good sense as to the things 
which concern themselves. 

The question is not without considerable interest, and, 
as much of the value will depend upon its application to 
the particular circumstances of various localities, it would 
perhaps be advisable that some of your correspondents 
who have liad experience on the matter would give the 
benefit of it to others, so that sometliing like a riglit con- 
clusion may be arrived at as to what to do and what to avoid. 
The Conmiittee of the Leeds Mechanics' Institution has 
agreed to offer a prizo for the best essay on the subject, 
to be competed for by members of the Institutes in the 
Yorkshire Union. A similar plan might be followed in 
Bome other places with advantage. 

I am, (fee., BAUNETT BLAKE. 

Leeds, May, 18G2. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoH U. Geographical,! p.m. The Royal Awards for the " En- 
couragement of geographical science and discovery," will 
be presented by the President, Lord Ashburton, at Bur- 
lington House. The Duke of Newcastle will receive the 
Founder's Gold Medal, on behalf of the late Richard 
O'lliira Burke, for his expedition across Australia, and also 
a Gold Watch for Mr. John King, the only survivor of 
Burke's Expedition. Captain Thomas Blakiston, R.A., 
will then receive the Patron's Gold Medal for his Survey 
of the Vang-tze-Kiang. The President will then deliver his 
Annual Address on the Progress of Geography. The 
Chair at the Dinner at Willis's Rooms will be taken by 
the Presideat-Klect, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, at 7 P.M. 
precisely. 



TuES. ...Medical and Chlmrglcal, 8}. 

Civil Engineers, 9. President's Conversazione. 
Zoological, 9. 

Royal Inst., 4. Kev. G. BuUer, " On the Art of the last 
Century." 
'Wet>. ...Arch»ologicaI Assoc, 8|. 

R. Horticultural, 2. 
Thdrs.. Society of Arts., 8. Mr. Wm. Hawes, "On the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of lb62." 
Antiquaries, H^. 

Royal Inst., 3. Dr. Lyon Playfair, " On the Progress of Che- 
mical Arts (1861-IS62)." 

Fw Royal United Service Inst., 3. Colonel R. A. Shafto Adair, 

*^ The Lines of London ; Defence by Works and Manceuvre 
in the Field." Illustrated by a model, as shown in the In < 
ternational Exhibition. 
Royal Inst., 8. Mr. Thomas Bazley, M.P., "A Plea f«r 
('otton and for Industry." 

Sat Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Anderson, M.D., " On Agricultural 

Chemistr.y." 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



APPLICAyiONS FOB PATENTS AND PROTECTION ALLOVED. 

l_/'rom Gazette, May \Uh, 1862.] 

Dated 1th January, 1862. 

46. J. Tatham, Rochdale— Imp. in machinery or apparatus for 
preparing, spinning, doubling, and winding cotton and other 
fibrous materials. 

Dated Sth January, 1862. 

60. L. Wunder, Liegnitz, Prussia — Imp. in the manufacture and 

composition of soap, applicable especially for shaving. 

Dated nth January, 1862. r 

139. T. Roberts and J. Dale, Manchester— Imp. in the manu&ctuie 
of gunpowder. 

Dated 26th January, 1862. 
219. M. A. F. Mcnnons, 39, Uue do I'Echiquier, Paris — Imp. in the 
construction of looms for weaving. (A com.) 

Dated nth February, 1862. 
335. F. Tolhauscn, 35, Boulevart Bonne Nouvelle, Paris — Imp. In 
the manufacture of tyres of railway wheels, and in apparatus 
for such purpose. (Acorn.) 

Dated I2th February, 1862. 
365. F. Tolhausen, 17, Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, Paris — Impy 
in the construction of vertical steam boilers. (A com.) 

Dated 18//i February, 1862. 
426. H. E. Quant and G. H. Fisk, 1, High-street, Manchester, and 
W. Dawes, Bolton — Imp. in the metho<l of, and apparatu» 
for, securing the ends of steel or other materials used for 

crinolines. 

Dated \st April, 1862. 
909. 'W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane— Imp. in kneading machines;. 
(A com.) 

Dated 4th April, 1862. 
971. M. Walker, St. Benet's-place, Gracechurch-street — Imp. in 
breech-loading rifles, and other lire-arms, .ind in ordnance. 

Dated lath April, 1862. 
1026. J. Lillywhite, Seymour-street, Euston-squarc, and T. Nixon, 
CheU'ord, Chester — An improved bowling apparatus for 
cricket balls. 

Dated 215( April, 18G2. 
1157. A. Marks, Cannon- street-road — imp. in artificial feathers, ap- 
plicable to certain ornaments of dress. 

Dated 22nd April, 1862. 
1166. T. Lea and S. Smith, Smethwick, Staffordshire— Imp. ia 
burglary alarms or indicators. 

Dated 23rd April, 1862. 
1175. R. Jinks, 20, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- Imp. in appa- 
ratus for suspending, raising, and lowering 'Venetian blinds, 
and for retaining them and other blinds, and also curtains 
and sun shades, at any required height. 

1177. W. Moir, M.anchestcr — An improved instrument for ascertainins. 

the specific gravity of liquids. 

1178. G. N. Bates, Mew Basford, Nottingham — Imp. in dressing lac« 

and other fabrics. 

1179. G. H. Birkbeck, 34, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane — 

Imp in lubricating apparatus. (Acorn.) 
1181. J. Price, Dundalk, Ireland — Imp. in spikes for railways and 

other purposes, and in the mode of manufacturing and se- 
curing the same. 
1183. W. Fear, jun., Bristol — Improved arrangements for joining the 

saw plates of veneer and other saws constructed in segments. 
1185. J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inu-flelds — Imp. in apparatus for 

taking deep sea soundings, and for recording the speed of 

ships. (Acorn.) 
1189. W. E. Kewton, 66, Chancery-lane— Imp. in the manufiictiirs 

of imitation lace, net, or openwork fabrics. (A com. ) 
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Dated Uth AprU, lSi2. 

1191. J. Endean, Locks-fields, Walworth — Imp. in cocks, taps, and 

valves. 

1192. W. Haggctt, Sherborne, Dorsetshire — Imp. in locomotive en- 

gines and carriages for railways, part of which improvements 
are applicable to carriages and vehicles for tram and common 
roads. 

1193. H. Wheatley, Hopton Mills, Mirfield— Imp. in or applicable to 

the employment of steam for heating or drying purposes. 
1195. W. D. lluck, 8, Duke-Btreet, London-bridge — Tbe manufactm-e 

of grease from coal, tar, coal oil, creosote, or dead oil. 
1197. G. Davies, IJellevue-terrace, Seven Sister's-road, HoUoway — 

Imp. in the maAufacture of matting, and in apparatus for the 

same. 
1199. J. F. Allen, New York — Imp. in slide valves and valve gear for 

Btcam engines. 
1201. F. Dangcrfield, Bedford-stoeet, Westminster— Imp. in litho- 

grapliic or zincographic presses. 
1203, J. Ofiord, Wells-street, Oiford-streot — Imp, in carriages. 

Bated 25th April, 1862. 

1207. F. Barnctt, 164, Uue do Uivoli, Paris — Improved electric danger 

signals for railways and other cognate purposes. 

1208. G. liichards, 2, Caroline-street, Bedford-square — Imp. in ord- 

nance, and the manner of loading such with tlie charges and 

projectiles suitable thereto. 
1213. R. 1'. Uoberts, 3, Exeter- villas, Kennington Oval— Imp. in the 

preparation of paper for copying letters and other documents, 

and in the preparation of copying ink. 
1215. J. Shaw, Liverpool — Imp. in steam and other power engines 

and indicatorn. (A com.) 
1217. C. Kccd, Kintbury, Berkshire — A new method of treating the 

sorghum saccharatum or holcus sacchai'atus in order to obtain 

saccharine liquor and pulp therefrom. 
1219. A. Applegarth, Dartford— Imp. in printing in colours, and in 

apparatus to-be employed for this purpose. 
1221. W. Fiskcn, Stamfordham, Northumberland — Improved appa- 
ratus for cultivating land by means of steam power. 

Dated 26lh April, 1862. 

1225. B.C. Ac Souef, Twickenham— An imp. in the manufacture 
of nails, bolts, rivets, screws, eyes, and split keys or pins. 
(A com.) 

1227. G. II. Law, 17, Kochester-road, Camden New Town — Im- 
proved means for draining flower pots, and other articles or 
things which require draining in the siuno or a similar 
manner. 

1229. E. Alcan, Coleman- street- buildings — An imp. in, or addition 

to, carding engines. (A com. ) 

1230. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane — Imp. incollars, wristbands, and 

cuffs. (A com.) 

1231. S. Chcavin and G. Cheavin, Jun., Boston — Imp. in filtering and 

purif^'ing w^ater, and in apparatus employed therein. 

1233. A. Boylc and T. Warwick, Birmingham— New or improved 
machinery for manufacturing hair pins and cottar pins, a 
part of which machinery may also be used for cutting o£r and 
pointing wires for various purposes. 

1235. G. Bischof, jun., Swansea — Imp. in treating solutions contain- 
ing copper and silvei*, or cither of them, to obtain metallic 
copper and silver. 

1237. A. Lester, Coventiy — Imp. in the manufacture of the fronts or 
uppers of slippers, shoes, boots, and gaiters, and of mats, bags, 
fire screens, and various other articles which arc usually 
made of ornamental or Berlin needlework. 

1239. A. V. Newton, 06, Chancery-lane — Imp. in lamps for burning 

coal oil ami other hydro- carbons. (A com.) 
Dated 2Sth Api-il, 1S62. 

1240. G. B. Goodman, 29, Baker-street, For tman- square— Imp. in 

machinery or apparatus for preventing accidents in or at mine 
shafts. 

1241. J. IJurnie, Castle Douglas, N.B. — Imp. in tobacco pipes. 
1243. R. Vaile, Auckland, New Zealand — Imp. in propellers for ships 

and boats. 

Dated 29(ft Aprily 1862. 

1245. G. R. Samson, 8, Old Chapel-row, Kentish-town — Imp. in 

valves or cylinders for wind musical instruments. 

1246. H. F.Wells, Woodland-house, I'rospect-row, Woolwich — Imp<. 

in screw clamps or tramps for joiners' and other work. 

1248. J. E. A. (Jwynne, E£sex-street-wh;'.rves, Strand — Imp. in the 
construction of centrifugal pumps, and in the appUcatiou 
thereof, parts of which imp. are also applicable to other 
pumps. 

1253. J. Ross, 53, Chancery- lane— Imp. in grinding stones or surfaces 
for grinding grain and other substances. (A com.) 

1255. J. Cliff, Lambeth — Imp. in insulators for supporting telegraph 
wires. 

1261. W. E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — Imp. in machinery for 
picking, burring, and cleaning wool and other fibrous sab- 
stances. (Acorn.) 

Dated 30f7i April, 1862. 

1270. A. T. Mercier, Louviers, France — Imp. in weaving looms. 

1274. H. Hickman, 2, Miller-place, Park-road, Dalflttm — An imp. in 
the method of fastening ladies' crinoline skirts and otlier 
articles of wearing apparel^ and elastic and oUier bands. 

Dated Ist May, 1862. 
1290. T. Hblmes, 15, Princes-terrace, St. Mark's, Regent's-park — 
Imp. in the manufacture of military cartouches, porte- 
monnaies, courier bagff, letter bags, knapsacks, and other 
articles of a like nature. 



Dated 2nd Map, 1862. 
1291. T. F. Griffiths, Birmingham — An in^. or ioaps. in rabing oe 

shaping sheet iron. 

1296. O. C. Evans, 20, Church- street, Old Kent road— A reversible 
attachment to a shaft or arbor for converting reciprocating 
rectilinear into rotary motion. 

1298. C. Ashwell, Albany-road, Bar nsbury- park, Islington — An im- 
proved safety fastening applicable to the locks of doors. 

1302. J. W. Gill, Woolfardisworthy, Crediton, Devonshire— Im- 
proved apparatus for turning up and pulverising the soil of 
land for cultivation. 

1304. A. V. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane — Improved electrial appa- 
ratus, applicable to the lighting of gas.. (A com.) 

Dated 3rd May, 1862. 

1306. J. Brierley, Blackburn— Imp. in the construction of fire-plugs, 
or valves to be used in extinguishing fires, or for other pur- 
poses where water in required to be drawn from mains under 
pressure. 

1310. H. G. Moffatt, Dalston — An improved advertising medium. 

1312. T. Snowdon, Stockton-on-Tees— Imp. in the manufacture of 
steel tyres, hoops, and cylinders, and in furnaces employed 
therein, and applicable to the melting of steel generally. 
(A com.) 

1314. J. Herdman, Belfast— Imp. in the manufacture of wrought iron, 
steel, or combined wrousht iron and stpel plates, adapted for 
ship building and other purposes for which strength and 
lightness are required. 

1318. J. Fowler, Leeds— Imp. in engines for hauling agricultural im- 
plements. 

1320. W. E. Newton, 66, Cbancery-Iane— An improved method of 
joining boxes, (A com.) 

1322. C. Schlickeysen, Berlin — Imp. in machinery for moulding 
bricks, tiles, pipes, and turf. 

1324. P. V. Lefebvre, 29, BoulevartSt. Martin, Paris— Imp. in foun- 
tain pens. 

Dated 5th J/oy, 1862. 

1326. T. Parkinson, J. Norton, jun,, and R. Cottam, Blackburn- 
Certain imp. in the construction of furnaces for steam boilers. 

1330. S. Burnett, 23, Forston-strect, Hoxton— Imp. in helmets for 
divers. 

1332. C, Binks, Parliament-street, Westminster— Improvedmethods 
of obtaining hydrogen gas and certain gaseous compounds of 
hydrogen and of carbon. 



Patents Sealed, 



IFrom Gazette, May Uth, 1862.] 
May utk. 

2908. R. A. Brooman. 

2909. J. Schloss. 

2915. J. C. Croxford. 

2916. W. P. Bayliss. 
2919. E. I'eyton and W. F. Batho. 

2923. J. H. Jefi^. 

2924. G. II. Polyblank. 
2933. R. DeClerq&E. Chazelles. 
2938. E. Peyton and W. F. Batho. 
2940. M. Henry. 

IFrom Gazette, May 20th, 1862.] 



2964. P. Cowan. 

2980. F. A. Calvert. 

2994. M. Henry. 

3037. T. Stead and W. Higham, 

3079. M. A. F. Mennons. 

3080. M. A. F. Mennons. 
3112. M. A. F. Mennons. 
3135. A. V. Newton. 

395. W. G. Valentin. 
685. G. Ermen. 
727. W. Clark. 



May 20th. 
2944. J. Weems. 
2948. W. Bray. 
2950. F. DeWylde, 
2952. J. B. Hulard and L. G. 

Poupel. 
2955. J. Ronald. 
2957. W. Burgess. 
2960. J. 11. Johnson. 
2963. G. Clark. 
2970. W. Sellers. 
2975. W. Firth and R. Ridley. 



2977. G. E. Donisthorpe, TV 

Firth, and R. Ridley. 
2979. J. Standfield. 
3000. J. M. Rowan. 
3006. B. Pitt and J. J. Shedlok. 
3181. T. Bourne. 

161. J. A. Knight. 

240. W. E. Newton. 

668. W. H. Latham and F. C. 
W. Latham. 

722. J. Avery. 

832. J. Wilaon, 



Patents on which the Stamp Duty of £50 has been Paid, 
IFrotn Gazette, May 20th, I862.j 



May 12ih. 

1200. R. Gourlaj. 

1201. T. Vicars, sen., T. Vickers, 

jun., T. Ashmore, and J. 

Smith. 
1024. W. S. Thomson. 
May 13th. 
1213. J. Chatterton. 
1250. J. P. Budd. 



1258. T. S. Creasy. 
1318. T. Wilson. 

May 15th. 
1219, G. Allcraft. 

May 16th. 
1214. S. C. Sheard. 

May 11th. 
1231. E. Charlesworth. 
1242. B. Wilson. 



Patents on wmcH the Stamp Duty of £100 has been Paid. 
IFrom Omeiie, May 20iA, 1862.] 



May I2th. 
1099. G. T. Bousfield. 
1133. F. W. Mowbi-ay. 

May I3th. 
1153. O. Collier. 



May Uth. 
1134. T.Piggott. 

May 16«A. 
1157. J. J. Meyer. 

May nth. 
1127, W. H. Tucker. 



